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Abstract 

The present study sought to determine the extent to which participation in a post- 
secondary honors program affected academic achievement. Archival data were 
collected on three cohorts of high-achieving students at a large public university. 
Propensity scores were calculated on factors predicting participation in honors 
and used as the covariate. The Johnson—Neyman technique was used to determine 
the values of the covariate on which the groups differed. The effect of participating 
in honors was greater for smaller propensity scores. The findings offer a positive 
outcome associated with participation for students at the lower end of the propensity 
score continuum, providing evidence to conclude that such programs are beneficial 
to a subset of high-achieving students. 
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Introduction 


Colleges and universities are being held increasingly accountable for student success 
as measured by persistence, retention, time to graduation, and completion. Referred to 
as performance funding (Burke & Modaressi, 2001), some states are considering or 
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are now using these metrics to determine and to justify the allocation of funds to their 
public schools. Because of this, questions have arisen as to whether supporting post- 
secondary honors programs is the most appropriate use of funds and resources for the 
special population of high-achieving learners who attend institutions of higher educa- 
tion (K. Campbell, 2005). Administrators are being challenged as to whether or not 
honors programs are effective in meeting the learning needs of high-achieving learn- 
ers, with some administrators and faculty favoring elimination of institutional support 
of honors programs amid claims that such programs are elitist (McDermott, 1989; 
Pehlke, 2003; Selingo, 2002). Others argue, however, that honors programs provide 
the optimal environment for high-achieving learners and that the best practices gleaned 
from such progressive programs “trickle down” to traditional curricula (Giazzoni & 
Hilberg, 2009; Mihelich, Storrs, & Pellett, 2007; Moritz, 2011; Rinn & Cobane, 2009; 
Shushok, 2002; Sievert, 1972; Spurrier, 2009; Weiner, 2009). 

More quantitative research of high-achieving students within the context of post- 
secondary honors programs is necessary to increase validity and generalizability of the 
results and conclusions regarding the effects of participating in honors and on the fac- 
tors that influence high-achieving students to participate in honors. Building on previ- 
ous, yet limited, research, the current study served to complement the current body of 
research by conducting an observational study analyzing recent, archival data on high- 
achieving students at a large, public research institution using a quasi-experimental 
design. 

Achterberg (2005) argued that high-achieving learners need to have a classroom or 
learning environment that is differentiated from the conventional curriculum because 
such students “respond differently and learn better with other highly motivated, ‘like- 
minded’ students” (p. 80). Seifert, Pacarella, Colangelo, and Assouline (2007) con- 
cluded that participation in honors programs significantly affects students’ 
undergraduate experience regarding academic achievement and cognitive develop- 
ment, but hastened to point out that the effects may not be as global as some propo- 
nents of honors education have suggested. Despite the data supporting such differences 
between honors and typical curricula, the researchers offered no factors that would 
account for such differences and, based on the nature of the study design, no correla- 
tion between participation in honors and the measured outcomes could be inferred. 
Seifert et al. noted that such research would be valuable so that the strategies that are 
found to be effective in an honors environment might be applied to traditional learning 
environments. 

Research findings support the phenomenon that high-achieving students opt out of 
post-secondary honors programs because they perceive participation in such programs 
will result in lower academic achievement as measured by grade point average (GPA; 
Chase, Hemmeter, & Griffin, 1971; Hartleroad, 2005). Moon (2012) discovered that 
eligible students who forgo the honors experience tend to be male, tend to identify as an 
underrepresented race or ethnicity, and are first-generation college students. These stu- 
dents reported that they perceived honors as extra work without adequate benefit, were 
concerned about overextending their time commitments and increased stress levels, 
lacked a clear understanding about the program, and lacked academic self-efficacy. 
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Furthermore, other researchers found that a majority of high-achieving, low-income 
students did not apply to selective post-secondary programs because they and their 
parents were unaware of the scholarships that were available and that the students 
lacked a “sense of belonging” to the program (Hoxby & Avery, 2012). Such percep- 
tions can result in eligible high-achieving learners forgoing an opportunity to engage 
in learning environments potentially better suited to their particular academic needs 
and goals (Achterberg, 2005). 


Literature Review 


Areview of the literature revealed a modest body of research exploring between-group 
differences among high-achieving students who participate in post-secondary honors 
programs and those who do not. Several researchers have reported that honors pro- 
grams provide an optimal environment for high-achieving learners but did not provide 
evidence of a causal relationship between participation in honors and academic out- 
comes (Giazzoni & Hilberg, 2009; Mihelich et al., 2007; Moritz, 2011; Rinn & 
Cobane, 2009; Shushok, 2002; Sievert, 1972; Spurrier, 2009; Weiner, 2009). 

Although several studies have attempted to explore quantitative comparisons in 
academic performance between honors and non-honors students, they have been lim- 
ited by small sample sizes, controlling for confounding variables, and problems in 
generalizability. Shushok (2006) noted the lack of literature using scientific method- 
ologies to explore the effects of participating in an honors program. A small body of 
research focuses on whether a statistically significant difference exists in academic 
performance between students who participate in honors programs and those with 
similar academic ability who choose to opt out of such experiences. Of these, a study 
by Teske and Etheridge (2010), limited to first-year students, focused on information 
and communication literacy and found that 44.2% of non-honors freshmen met or 
exceeded the national average score of 149.8 on a test of information literacy. The 
honors freshmen in their study passed at double the rate (88.9%) with an average score 
of 179.2. It is difficult, however, to attribute these differences in performance on this 
instrument to participation in honors or to other factors. 

Ogilvie and Reza (2009) reported that in 8 of 10 measures, students in an honors 
section of a business course scored significantly higher than non-honors students in an 
identical non-honors section. This study was limited, however, to the participants’ 
experience and performance in only one section of an honors business course and an 
identical section offered to non-honors students. The relatively small sample consisted 
of 43 non-honors students and 19 honors students, making it challenging to attribute 
any effect to participation in honors. 

Addressing concerns that participation in honors programs may result in a “pen- 
alty” affecting GPA, Chase et al. (1971) reported that participating in an honors cur- 
riculum did not negatively affect the academic achievement outcomes of high-achieving 
students and that there was a statistically significant difference in mean GPA between 
the honors students’ non-honors coursework and honors coursework, with students 
earning a higher mean level GPA in the honors coursework. Chase et al.’s study was 
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limited to honors students, comparing their performance in honors courses with their 
performance in traditional (non-honors) courses over 4 years. Hartleroad’s (2005) 
study compared the academic performance of honors and non-honors students, but it 
was limited in scope to first-year female engineering students. The researchers’ find- 
ings indicated a statistically significant difference in mean GPA with honors students 
outperforming non-honors students. Similar to other studies, it was clear that honors 
students demonstrated better performance in honors courses than non-honors courses 
and better performance than their non-honors peers, but the conclusion that these dif- 
ferences were an effect of participation in honors was not supported. 

Further empirical research provides evidence for positive and significant relation- 
ships between participating in honors and academic achievement, even when control- 
ling for confounding factors and covariates, although Astin (1978, 1993) reported 
mixed results. Cosgrove (2004) reported that among students who graduate within 5 
years at a 4-year institution, honors students who completed the honors program 
earned a mean cumulative GPA of 3.71, honors students who partially completed the 
program earned a GPA of 3.48, and non-honors students completing the traditional 
curriculum earned a mean cumulative GPA of 3.36. These differences in mean cumu- 
lative GPA, however, were not examined for significance. Rinn (2007) reported that 
honors students demonstrate higher academic achievement and higher academic self- 
concept than non-honors students, even after controlling for Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores. Whether or not higher scores on measures of self-concept were affected 
by participating in honors or whether the decision to participate in honors was medi- 
ated by self-concept was not communicated. 

Recent quantitative research on post-secondary honors programs has utilized pro- 
pensity score methods. Three studies comparing outcomes between honors and non- 
honors students used SAT scores and either high school GPA or class rank as observable 
characteristics (Keller & Lacy, 2013; Shushok, 2006; Slavin, Coladarci, & Pratt, 
2008). The researchers constructed subsamples of non-honors students whose past 
academic achievements and academic potential approximated those same characteris- 
tics among honors students. Using SAT scores and high school class rank comparable 
with honors students, Slavin et al. (2008) identified a group of high-achieving non- 
honors students that approximated the academic profile of honors students at the 
University of Maine. Statistically controlling for these observed variables, the 
researchers compared the two groups to determine whether a relationship existed 
between honors participation and retention and graduation rates. Their findings indi- 
cated that 1-year retention rates were significantly higher for honors students than for 
non-honors students with 94% of the 2006 honors students returning as compared with 
85% of non-honors students. In addition, using logistic regression the researchers 
reported that an honors student was 3.1 times more likely to return after 1 year than a 
non-honors student. Their findings, however, did not indicate a significant difference 
in the 4-year graduation rates for the entering 2002 cohort, with 64% of honors stu- 
dents and 60% of non-honors students graduating in 4 years. 

Using a propensity score caliper matching method to define the acceptable level of 
comparability, Shushok (2006) selected a non-honors group the same size (n = 86) and 
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with comparable characteristics as an honors group (n = 86) at the University of 
Maryland, College Park. Using this matching technique, the researcher deemed the 
two groups as comparable if their mean scores on observable measures (e.g., GPA and 
SAT) were within 0.15 of a standard deviation of one another. The matching process 
resulted in honors and non-honors groups whose matched pairs had “identical” mean 
high school GPAs and mean SAT scores. The two groups had equivalent percentages 
of females, percentages living on campus, and percentages of ethnicities. Findings 
indicated that honors students had significantly higher cumulative GPAs at the end of 
the first year (honors, M = 3.41 and non-honors, M = 3.18) and higher 1-year retention 
rates (honors 97% and non-honors 90%). Similar to the Slavin et al. (2008) study, 
however, these differences tended to disappear by the fourth year. 

To better estimate the unique contribution of an honors program to retention and 
graduation outcomes, Keller and Lacy (2013) applied propensity score analysis to 
control for the effects of honors students’ previous academic achievement and other 
background characteristics versus the effects of program participation. The study sta- 
tistically adjusted for a wider range of confounding characteristics than had been typi- 
cal in previous research. In addition to academic achievement in high school, they 
included data on ethnic status, gender, in-state/out-of-state origin, first-generation col- 
lege attendance, and academic unit at entry. Academic achievement was measured 
using the State of Colorado’s college admission index, which is a composite encom- 
passing high school grades or class rank and standardized test scores (American 
College Testing [ACT] or SAT). Adjusting for the influence of these background fac- 
tors, the researchers’ results indicated that the effects of the program itself were more 
modest than indicated by the raw comparison, but those effects were still found to be 
relatively large and statistically significant. They found the rate of 5-year graduation 
for honors students was 81.9% versus the 69.6% that would have been expected among 
these students had they not participated in the program. The researchers noted that this 
is amuch smaller gain for honors participation than would be implied by a comparison 
with the unadjusted honors graduation rate of 57.6% and demonstrated the potential 
importance of an adjusted comparison in describing retention and graduation out- 
comes among honors participants. The adjusted comparisons of effects on 5- and 
6-year graduation, however, show much larger differences than on 4-year graduation. 
These results seem to contradict the notion of a penalty associated with honors 
coursework. 

Much of the between-group empirical research exploring differences between hon- 
ors and non-honors students has been qualitative (Blythe, 2004; Butler, Pryor, & Marti, 
2004; Castro-Johnson & Wang, 2003; Hébert & McBee, 2007; Morris, 2008), several 
researchers have conducted quantitative studies, as noted above, yet much of this 
research on the effects of participation in honors has been limited to within-group 
studies (Cosgrove, 2004; Rice, Leever, Christopher, & Porter, 2006; Rinn, 2005; 
Siegle, Rubenstein, Pollard, & Romey, 2010; Wurst, Smarkola, & Gaffney, 2008). 
There are a substantial number of high-achieving students, however, who choose to 
forgo such an undergraduate experience or are simply unaware that such learning envi- 
ronments are an option for them. The body of literature exploring differences between 
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honors and non-honors students is fairly clear in drawing distinctions between the two 
groups on several measures. Research determining whether those differences may be 
attributable to participation in an honors program, and to what degree, between honors 
and non-honors students, however, is lacking. More research is necessary to determine 
the effect of an honors education and, if a positive or negative effect associated with 
participation, that high-achieving college-going students are aware of the associations 
and their options. The present study sought to determine the magnitude of effect on 
participation in honors as measured by cumulative GPA. Cumulative GPA has been 
found to be related to personality and motivation (Jaramillo & Spector, 2004), achieve- 
ment striving (Bacon & Bean, 2006), individual learning (Karakaya, Ainscough, & 
Chopoorian, 2001), academic performance (Borde, 1998), team learning (Hite, 
McIntyre, & Lynch, 2001), and cheating behavior (Chapman, Davis, Toy, & Wright, 
2004). Furthermore, GPA has the potential to account for nearly half the variance in 
educational research models (Bloom, 1976). Bacon and Bean (2006) found 4-year 
cumulative GPA reliability to be high (r = .94), a finding substantially higher than 
previous research by Roth and Clark (1998), in which a reliability coefficient of r = .84 
was found, and that GPA reliability increased over a 4-year period. The researchers 
also found that cumulative GPA had greater predictive validity than content-limited 
(i.e., specific academic programs) GPAs, unless the research context was limited to 
seniors, in which context content-limited GPAs were more valid (Bacon & Bean, 
2006). Based on previous research, the researcher hypothesized that students partici- 
pating in a post-secondary honors program would score higher on measures of cumu- 
lative GPA than their non-honors counterparts and that part of the variance in 
performance could be explained by participation in honors. 


Purpose 


The present study was driven by the following research question: 


Research Question 1: Does participation in a post-secondary honors program bear 
a significant relationship to academic achievement as measured by cumulative GPA 
by high-achieving students? 


The study analyzed archival data for three cohorts of entering freshman at a large, 
4-year university to determine if indeed a correlation exists between participation in 
the university’s honors college and academic achievement as measured by cumulative 
GPA. The purpose of the present study is to determine the estimated level of effect for 
participation in a post-secondary honors program on academic achievement. 

To test whether a discrepancy exists between high-achieving students’ academic per- 
formance, differences in mean level cumulative GPA were measured between students 
who participated in a post-secondary honors program and those who did not at a large, 
4-year research university. Archival data were collected and analyzed to determine 
whether those who participated in the post-secondary honors program earned a higher 
cumulative GPA than those in the traditional curriculum. The researcher hypothesized 
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that there is a significant relationship between participation in honors and academic 
achievement, with learners in honors outperforming their non-honors peers on the 
measure of cumulative GPA. 

By utilizing propensity score analysis, the study determined whether a significant 
relationship exists between participation in a post-secondary honors program and aca- 
demic achievement. This will be useful to students and administrators in drawing con- 
clusions regarding the effect of, respectively, participating in and supporting such 
post-secondary programs. There is a gap in the literature with regard to demonstrating 
strong correlations between participation in honors and academic outcomes. The pres- 
ent study will contribute to the gap of research in these areas. 


Method 


The study, an observational study, used archival data collected from three entire 
cohorts: 2009, 2010, and 2011. For the three cohorts, first-year cumulative GPA was 
collected at the end of the spring semester. Data were screened and cleaned to remove 
students with no reported high school percentile ranking (HSPR), SAT, or GPA. All 
part-time cases were removed. Analysis for outliers on measures of the observable 
variables SAT total score and HSPR were removed. 

There are four types of propensity score analysis methods: matching on the propen- 
sity score, stratification on the propensity score, inverse probability of treatment 
weighting using the propensity score, and covariate adjustment using the propensity 
score. The current study uses the covariate adjustment method (Austin, 2011). 
Propensity scores were calculated as a method for better estimation of treatment effect 
on the criterion variable of cumulative GPA between the groups (non-honors = 0, hon- 
ors = 1). The propensity score is defined as the probability of receiving treatment 
based on measured covariates (Thoemmes & Kim, 2011): e(x) = P(Z = 1 | X), where 
e(x) is the propensity score, P is the probability, Z = 1 indicates receipt of treatment 
with values 0 for control or comparison group (i.e., non-honors) and | for treatment 
group (i.e., honors), and_X is the observable characteristics or covariates (in this study, 
SAT scores, HSPR, gender, and ethnicity). That is to say, the propensity score refers to 
the likelihood that a participant will matriculate into the treatment group based on the 
observable covariates, for example, previous performance on a continuous measure or 
measures and demographic characteristics. 

A propensity score for each student to determine predicted probability for participa- 
tion in the honors group was calculated using four observable characteristics, includ- 
ing SAT total score, HSPR, gender, and ethnicity on the dichotomous variable of group 
(non-honors = 0, honors = 1). The resulting propensity score was then used as the 
covariate. Because the groups may have differed on a variety of characteristics, a 
quasi-experimental design demonstrated that the treatment (honors) and comparison 
(non-honors) groups were equivalent on observable characteristics (What Works 
Clearinghouse, 2011) to support external validity. 

Factors comprising the pre-treatment covariate (propensity score) were selected 
based on theoretical frameworks, previous research findings, and conventional criteria 
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for admission to honors. This was a critical step as the integrity of the analysis was 
dependent on its utility in inferring a relationship between participating in honors and 
students’ GPA based on the researcher’s selection of appropriate characteristics to 
include in the calculation ofthe propensity score (Thoemmes & Kim, 2011). Demographic 
characteristics, such as gender, ethnicity, or age, are appropriate, yet not sufficient 
(Shadish, Clark, & Steiner, 2008). The inclusion of a measure of high school academic 
performance and standardized test scores provide additional metrics on which to match 
students on similar variables (Keller & Lacy, 2013; Shushok, 2006; Slavin et al., 2008; 
Tam & Sukatme, 2003, 2004). The researcher used four observable covariates on which 
propensity matching was based: gender, ethnicity, HSPR, and SAT total score. 

Having selected the appropriate covariates, logistic regression was used to estimate 
the propensity scores because the dichotomous assignment to either the honors or non- 
honors group served as the outcome variable and the selected covariates were the predic- 
tors. ANCOVAs were conducted to estimate the treatment effects in the cohort. For the 
present study, because (a) the continuous covariates SAT and HSPR and the categorical 
covariates gender and ethnicity were balanced as a result of the propensity calculation 
procedure; (b) the nature of the data collection was archival; and (c) the research design 
was quasi-experimental, the appropriate statistical tests were one-way ANCOVAs 
(Stangor, 2010) with one between-case factor (i.e., group = honors, non-honors). 

Propensity scores for the 2009 cohort were generated for 2,639 cases, with 465 cases 
excluded because of missing values. For the 2010 cohort, propensity scores were calcu- 
lated for 2,881 cases, with 573 cases excluded because of missing values. Propensity 
scores calculated for the 2011 cohort yielded 3,012 cases, with 547 cases excluded 
because of missing values. Results of the logistic regression analyses indicated that the 
propensity score four-factor model provided a statistically significant improvement 
over the constant-only model for each cohort, y2(9, N = 2639) = 642.19, p < .001; (4, 
N= 2881) = 759.58, p < .001; and y7(4, N = 3012) = 801.73, p < .001. The Nagelkerke 
pseudo-R? indicated that the model accounted for 48.7%, 46.6%, and 49.1% of the total 
variance, respectively. These findings suggested that the four-factor model led to a rela- 
tively good prediction of participation in the honors college for this sample. 

Following the propensity score calculation process, a one-way ANCOVA was used 
to compare group variance in GPA and magnitude of effect for the treatment group 
(honors) on first-year cumulative GPA for each cohort. 


Participants 


Archival data were collected from a large university in the southern United States, for 
three matriculating cohorts 2009, 2010, and 2011 of full-time, first-time-in-college 
(FTIC) students. Part-time students and non-FTIC students were excluded because the 
honor college does not admit students of either status. The office of institutional 
research provided only data on gender, ethnicity, age, group (honors, non-honors), 
HSPR, high school quartile, SAT (math, verbal, total), term GPA for each semester 
enrolled, and cumulative GPA for each spring semester enrolled. High school GPA 
was not provided. See Table 1 for frequencies and descriptive information. 
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Table I. Frequency Table for Demographics. 





Gender Ethnicity 





African 
Female Male White American Hispanic Asian Other 
Group (n = 4,172) (n = 4,360) (n = 2,076) (n = 1,306) (n = 2,380) (n = 2,460) (n = 380) 





Non- 43.8 46.3 20.0 14.9 26.3 25.8 3.9 
honors 
Honors 5.0 4.7 4.3 0.3 1.5 3.0 0.5 





Note. Frequencies are presented as percentage of the total sample, N = 8,532. The table includes values 
only for cases for which propensity scores were calculated. 


FTIC students who matriculate into the typical curriculum rather than honors com- 
plete 30 college credit courses, including 2 English courses, 2 history courses, 2 politi- 
cal science courses, 2 political science courses, and 2 courses in their major. Unlike the 
honors courses, typical courses are not capped. 

The honors college at the host university offers smaller class sizes (honors courses), 
accessible faculty/staff, priority registration, reserved facilities and housing, study 
abroad, and research opportunities. Criteria for admission to the college include: 
admission to the university, academic record (high school or college), extracurricular 
activities, test scores, and an essay. The honors college evaluates each applicant on an 
individual basis, therefore, there is no selection index or cut score on which the selec- 
tion committee bases its decision to admit. The honors college reports that their aver- 
age students have graduated in the top 10% of their high school and achieved an SAT 
score of 1,300 or above. 

Honors students complete 36 hr of honors coursework, including core courses, 
major and minor courses, and electives. Students who successfully complete these 
courses graduate with the University Honors distinction. Honors students who choose 
to complete a senior honors thesis graduate with the additional distinction of Honors 
in the Major. To satisfy honors and core requirements simultaneously, all FTIC honors 
students complete five additional courses specifically designed for and restricted to 
honors students. 

To control for historical factors such as state financial aid programs, demographic 
changes, and changes in university admission policies, three separate cohorts were 
examined. Examining individual cohorts additionally provides a measure of external 
validity. 


Results 


There were significant interactions between the covariate (propensity score) and the 
independent variable group) resulting in a violation of the assumption of homogeneity 
of regression of slopes, F(1, 2616) = 28.68, p < .001; F(1, 2864) = 15.32, p < .001; and 
F(1, 2994) = 12.95, p < .001, for 2009, 2010, and 2011, respectively. Appropriate use 
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of ANCOVA is predicated on the assumption that the covariate is independent of the 
experimental treatments (Keppel & Wickens, 2004). Some researchers have argued 
that the use of ANCOVA in quasi-experimental designs remains a controversial issue 
(Huitema, 2011; Pedhazur, 1997; Tabachnick & Fidell, 2001). 

The violation of the assumption of homogeneity of regression means that the inter- 
vention (honors) did not affect all participants equally. The effect of the fixed factor 
(i.e., independent variable [IV] = group) differed depending on the value of the pro- 
pensity score. Therefore, the results of performing an ANCOVA and reporting adjusted 
means could have been misleading because they did not convey this important infor- 
mation. When the regression slopes are homogeneous, the adjusted means are appro- 
priate descriptive measures because the treatment effects are constant across all levels 
of the propensity score (Huitema, 2011). Put simply, this means that the average treat- 
ment difference cannot be interpreted as a constant with respect to the propensity 
score. Therefore, the effect may be greater for larger propensity score values and lesser 
for smaller values, or the converse. When the difference is small and group sizes are 
equal, Keppel and Wickens (2004) have argued that this type of heterogeneity is usu- 
ally not a significant problem and the ANCOVA remains robust. In the present study, 
the difference is significant and the group sizes are not equal. In this circumstance, as 
a true treatment—covariate interaction existed, the next step was to determine (a) What 
is the region of insignificance for group differences when the treatment effect differs 
depending on the level of the covariate? and (b) For what values of the covariate do the 
groups differ significantly with regard to the dependent variable? This procedure is 
referred to as the Johnson—Neyman (J-N) technique (Johnson & Neyman, 1936), in 
which treatment effects are estimated as a function of the covariate score. Pothoff 
(1964) and Rogosa (1978) developed further modifications to the J-N procedure. 

D’Alonzo (2004), Dorsey and Soeken (1996), and Huitema (2011) advocated the 
J-N technique in situations such as the present study. The J-N technique may be used 
if two or more covariates are involved. In the present study, there is only one covariate, 
but it is derived from four values, two categorical (gender, ethnicity) and two continu- 
ous (SAT, HSPR). If the IV consists of three or more groups, Huitema suggested sub- 
stituting the Bonferroni F statistic in place of the conventional F statistic. In the present 
study, the IV consists of only two groups, honors and non-honors, so the Bonferroni 
correction would not be appropriate. For these reasons, the researcher continued with 
the analysis using the J-N procedure. 

The limits of the region of nonsignificance on X are calculated by using 


-B+JB?-AC 





X= 


and 
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Table 2. Distribution of Propensity Scores (Predicted Probabilities). 











2009 2010 2011 
Group n M (SD) n M (SD) n M (SD) 
Non-honors 2,412 0.0544 (0.1116) 2,568 0.0713 (0.1319) 2,713 0.0626 (0.1235) 
Honors 227 0.4210 (0.2817) 313 0.4149 (0.2669) 299 0.4324 (0.2770) 
Total 2,639 0.0860 (0.1696) 2,881 0.1086 (0.1861) 3,012 0.0993 (0.1832) 


Note. Propensity scores were calculated using the variables, gender, ethnicity, SAT total score, and HSPR 
and indicated the predicted probability of participating in the honors program. HSPR = high school 
percentile ranking. 


where X,, and _X,, = limits of nonsignificance region, 
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where Fra, 2,N-4) is the critical value of the F statistic for the desired level of a and 1, 
and N is 4 degrees of freedom (where N is the total number of cases; that is, m +72 ); 
SSres, is the individual residual sum of squares, Xo and XY, are covariate means for 
Groups 0 and 1, respectively; 2x9 and xr are covariate sums of squares for Groups 
0 and 1, respectively; 5‘?! is the regression of the intercept for Group 0; porn?) 
is the regression of the intercept for Group 1; b{G""P) is the regression of the slope for 
Group 0; and Bore) is the regression of the “lope for Group 1. 

To avoid miscalctlatione by hand, the J-N calculator (Oshima, 2014) was used to 
compute the regions of nonsignificance for each cohort. Table 2 provides frequency 
distributions of the propensity scores. 

For the 2009 cohort (Table 3), the region of nonsignificance is .2568 and .3558 
using an a = .05. Therefore, for students having a propensity score below 0.2568, par- 
ticipation in the honors program is effective, but for individuals who have a propensity 
score above 0.3558, the intervention appears to have had no effect. For individuals 
whose propensity scores were between 0.2568 and 0.3558, there is insufficient evi- 
dence to conclude that participation in honors program had any effect (Figure 1). For 
the 2010 cohort (Table 4), the region of nonsignificance is .3716 and .4620 using an a 
= .05. Therefore, for students having a propensity score below 0.3716, participation in 
the honors program is effective, but for individuals who have a propensity score above 
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Table 3. Summary Statistics, Intercepts, Slopes, Critical F values, and Regions of 
Nonsignificance for 2009 Cohort. 








Group N M (SD) Bo B, 
Non-honors 2,396 2.58 (0.92) 2.47 1.99 
Honors 224 3.15 (0.63) 2.92 0.59 





Note. Critical F(.05, 2, 2616) = 3.00. Regression lines intersect at X = 0.3063. The values for A, B, C, 
and the limits on the region of nonsignificance are A = 1.96, B = —0.60, C = 0.18, X,,= 0.2568, and X= 
0.3558. 


0.4620, the intervention appears to have had no effect. For individuals whose propen- 
sity scores were between 0.3716 and 0.4620, there is insufficient evidence to conclude 
that participation in honors program had any effect (Figure 2). For the 2011 cohort 
(Table 5), the region of nonsignificance was .4369 and .5364 using an a = .05. 
Therefore, for students having a propensity score below 0.4369, participation in the 
honors program is effective, but for individuals who have a propensity score above 
0.5364, the intervention appears to have had no effect. For individuals whose propen- 
sity scores were between 0.4369 and 0.5364, there is insufficient evidence to conclude 
that participation in honors program had any effect (Figure 3). 


Discussion 


As with all quasi-experimental studies and because honors programs vary from institu- 
tion to institution with regard to structure and student body profile, caution should be 
employed in generalizing the findings of the present study to other honors programs. 
Propensity scores indicating students’ predicted probability to participate in honors 
were calculated based on ethnicity, gender, high school percentile ranking, and SAT 
total score. Propensity scores were then used as the covariate. The results from the 
present study suggest that the effect of participating in honors on GPA is greater for 
smaller covariate values and lesser for greater covariate values. Students at the upper 
end of the propensity score scale demonstrated no effect on the outcome of cumulative 
GPA as a result of participation in the program. 

Although the findings of previous studies indicate that honors programs provide an 
optimal environment for high-achieving learners (Giazzoni & Hilberg, 2009; Mihelich 
et al., 2007; Moritz, 2011; Rinn & Cobane, 2009; Shushok, 2002; Sievert, 1972; 
Spurrier, 2009; Weiner, 2009), the present study suggests that the benefits for participat- 
ing in the honors program do not accrue for all members of the program as a constant 
effect. These results provide strong support for encouraging high-achieving students 
who have a predicted probability of participating in honors yet do not to matriculate 
into honors, especially those at the lower end of the propensity continuum, to apply for 
admission to the honors college and to enroll if they are selected. Furthermore, because 
the results were replicated for each of the three cohorts, internal validity is high. 
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Figure I. Correlations between cumulative GPA and propensity score for the 2009 cohort. 
Note. GPA = grade point average. 
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Table 4. Summary Statistics, Intercepts, Slopes, Critical F values, and Regions of 
Nonsignificance for 2010 Cohort. 








Group N M (SD) Bo B, 
Non-honors 2,558 2.65 (0.93) 2.53 1.165 
Honors 310 3.21 (0.64) 2.96 0.62 





Note. Critical F(.05, 2, 2864) = 3.00. Regression lines intersect at X = 0.4168. The values for A, B, C, 
and the limits on the region of nonsignificance are, A = 1.06, B = —0.44, C= 0.18, Xz; = 0.3716, and 
X12 = 0.4620. 


Limitations 


The study is limited in several ways, first, by the use of archival data. The sample was 
not surveyed regarding psychological constructs of motivation, including Grit, academic 
self-concept, self-efficacy, or achievement goal orientation, all of which have been found 
to influence academic achievement (Ablard & Lipschultz, 1998; Bandura, 1997; 
Duckworth, 2006; Elliot, 2005; Moon, 2012; Wouters, Germeijs, Colpin, & Verschueren, 
2011). In addition, propensity scores were derived from observable characteristics that 
included SAT, HSPR, gender, and ethnicity. Characteristics such as socioeconomic sta- 
tus and parents’ level of education were not included, both of which may affect academic 
achievement. Moreover, academic goals and choice of major were not included. 

It is altogether appropriate to question the use of GPA as the dependent variable. 
Honors courses may be subject to grade inflation in addition to being a non-uniform 
metric of academic performance. Using the covariate adjustment propensity model, 
the researcher can only adjust for observed variables. For example, high school GPA 
was not provided to the researcher, therefore, not being an observed variable, it could 
not be included as a factor in calculating propensity scores. Conversely, including 
irrelevant characteristics in the propensity model may incur bias. 

Although this study was not, by definition, a longitudinal design, it was susceptible to 
threats of bias and confounders associated with longitudinal study designs, such as meeting 
the criteria of selective sampling (Baltes, 1968), survival/attrition (Jarvik & Falek, 1963), 
and selective drop-out/experimental mortality (D. Campbell, Stanley, & Gage, 1963). 
These threats, however, were minimized in the propensity score method. Despite the 
advantages of using propensity scores, there remains the issue of fidelity to treatment. Both 
the honors and the non-honors groups were enrolled in a variety of courses and exposed to 
a variety of educational tasks and learning strategies. Furthermore, the professional experi- 
ence and level of expertise possessed by the faculty who taught these students varied 
widely. Other confounders such as the lack of uniformity in the measure of GPA and the 
possibility of grade inflation by honors instructors have not been included as factors. 
Lack of control over these aspects threatens the validity of the findings. 

Future research examining the effect of participating in a post-secondary honors pro- 
gram would benefit by including several variables, such as measures of Grit, academic 
self-concept, self-efficacy, achievement goal orientation, parental involvement in pre- 
vious education, socioeconomic status, and parents’ level education. What particular 
interaction of factors within the honors context that influences this outcome was 
beyond the scope of this study, but would be worthy of future exploration. Although 
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Figure 2. Correlations between cumulative GPA and propensity score for the 2010 cohort. 
Note. GPA = grade point average. 
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Table 5. Summary Statistics, Intercepts, Slopes, Critical F values, and Regions of 
Nonsignificance for 201 | Cohort. 








Group N M (SD) Bo B, 
Non-honors 2,700 2.73 (0.90) 2.64 1.35 
Honors 298 3.27 (0.58) 3.03 0.55 





Note. Critical F(.05, 2, 2994) = 3.00. Regression lines intersect at X = 0.4867. The values for A, B, C, and the 
limits on the region of nonsignificance are, A = 0.64, B = —0.31, C = 0.15, X,; = 0.4369, and X42 = 0.5364. 
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Figure 3. Correlations between cumulative GPA and propensity score for the 201 | Cohort. 
Note. GPA = grade point average. 
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true experimental design, which incorporates random selection and assignment of par- 
ticipants, is unlikely in a field study, it may be possible to identify an institution where 
all honors students and non-honors students undertake a similar curriculum for better 
control of confounders related to varied curricula and instruction. 

Given the number of high-achieving students who attend large public universities, it 
would be important to explore the effect of honors and non-honors participation on 
course success, course completion, retention, and time to graduation. In addition, future 
research could examine the interaction between gender, ethnicity, and group (honors 
and non-honors) on academic achievement, among other academic outcomes. Given 
the differences between the two groups on the characteristics of gender and ethnicity, it 
would be beneficial to understand the relationship between gender, ethnicity, and their 
influence on decisions to participate and thrive in a post-secondary honors program. 

In addition to gender and ethnicity, programmatic characteristics such as scholar- 
ships, criteria to remain in honors, living-learning communities, peer effects, teacher 
experience, teachers’ perceptions and expectations of honors students, class-size, and 
designated honors facilities should be taken into consideration as variables that could 
potentially influence the effect size for participation in honors. The prospective rami- 
fications of such research could be instrumental in the student success of high-achiev- 
ing students who are at risk of stopping out or dropping out altogether. Universities are 
being held more accountable of creating an environment and providing resources not 
only to recruit the best and the brightest but also to optimize their likelihood of gradu- 
ating. Because students are high-achieving does not mean they are necessarily 
equipped to handle successfully the transition from high school to college. 
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